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FITCHBURG. 

The country villages in Massachusetts 
are generally very neat and pretty. There 
is great uniformity in some respects, al- 
though they are very dissimilar in others. 
In most of them may be seen in close com- 
panionship, two or three churches with 
their spires, a town hall, school house, a 
tavern or two, stores, blacksmith’s shop, 
&c. Three or four roads meet in a large 
square or centre, upon and around which 
are pretty white houses with green blinds ; 
atown pump, a sign post, and a few guide 
boards, ordinarily complete the picture. 
Some are entirely rural, others are filled 
with factories, and resound with the whirl 
of spindles and the noise of waterfalls. 

. The-tavern imall our villages, occupies 
a prominent place, and ought to be an 
object of pride to the villagers, next to the 
church and school-house. ‘The past his- 
tory of their influences, will never be 
cherished with pleasure. Their record 
of blood and sorrow can never be blotted 
from the recollections of those whose 
friends have fallen under their withering 
blast, or whose hearts beat with the gen- 
erous tide of Christian philanthropy. Let 
them now banish all intoxicating drinks 
from their premises, and seek the accom- 
modation and good will of the public, and 
though they may not change the past, 
they may make glad the future. 

Our readers may be assured this pic- 
ture looks just like Fitchburg. It is an 
enterprising town in the north eastern 
part of Worcester county. It lies upon 
the Nashua river, and has cotton, woollen 
and paper-mills, scythe manufactories, 
&c. &c. It has five churches and a 
bank, and is the terminus of the new rail 
road route, called the Fitchburg rail road. 
You see a large team inthe road. This 
is descriptive of the fact that there is a 
vast amount of teaming through this place. 
The heavy loads from Vermont and New 
Hampshire, pass over the road here. 
Huge loads of chairs, and pails, and 





cheese, and pork, are found in quick suc- 
cession, as the traveller winds his way 
through Fitchburg. A rail 10ad will be 
a great relief to the poor horses, who now 
drag slowly, yet safely, their heavy bur- 
dens, as well as to men who seek their 
way to and from the city, in the once 
“accommodating,” but now the tardy 
stage-coaches, 

Fitchburg was incorporated (made a 
town) in 1767. It had been known by 
the name of ** Turkey Hills,” because «t 
was a great place for wild turkeys. It is 
said the roads were little better than cow 
paths. 

«Journeys were then made on horse- 
back or on foot. A spruce young gen- 
tleman, in treating the mistress of his af- 
fections to a ride, or the sober-minded 
husband, in carrying the partner of his 
life to church, brings the sure paced ani- 
mal to the horse-block, and mounts; the 
lady places herself on the pillion behind 
him. ‘The horse starts off on a walk— 
the greatest speed at which it would be 
considered safe to drive him, through 
roads so rough. ‘They thus pursue their 
journey, winding along up one hill, and 
then another, ‘The horse leaps over the 
smaller streams, for fear-of wetting lie 
feet, and wades boldly through the larger 
ones, even to endangering the feet of his 
riders. Now the gentleman dismounts 
to “let down” the bars, and then pro- 
ceeds along, dodging under the boughs, 
twigs, and limbs of trees.” 

Among the early settlers, was one Isaac 
Gibson, of whose personal prowess Tor- 
sey gives the following anecdote. 

*© On one occasion Issac Gibson, in his 
rambles on Pearl hill, found a bear’s cub, 
which he immediately seized as his legit- 
imate prize. The mother of the cub 
came to the rescue of her offspring. 
Gibson retreated, and the bear attacked 
him in the rear, to the manifest detriment 
of his pantaloons. This finally compelled 
him to face his unwelcome antagonist, 
and they closed in a more than fraternal 
embrace. Gibson, being the more skil- 
ful wrestler of the two, ‘*threw” Bruin, 
and they came to the ground together. 
Without relinquishing the hug, both man 
and beast now rolled over each other to 
a considerable distance down the hill, re- 
ceiving sundry bruises by the way. When 
they reached the bottom, both were will- 
ing to relinquish the contest without any 
further experience of each other’s prow- 
ess. It was a drawn game; the bear 
losing her cub, and Gibson his panta- 
loons.” —Cold Water Army. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY .«=Parr Sixtu. 
Tue Caravan. 

One morning, William came running 
into the play-room with his face allina 
glow, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What do you 
think I have got? What do you think I 
have seen at the village?” 

‘* Pray don’t knock over my doll’s so- 
fa,” said Fanny; ‘just tell us what you 
have got, and what you have seen.” 

“I have got this,” said William, un- 





folding an immense sheet of paper, on 





which was a flaming advertisement with 
innumerable exclamation points, and a 
great number of pictures of animals. 
‘And I have seen a great white tent with 
a flag flying from the top, in the field 
back of Mr. Tanner’s house ; and there’s 
to be a caravan, a show of wild animals ; 
and father says perhaps I may go to see 
them.” 

“Oh! how I should like to see them 
too,” said. Fanny, “ would not you, Ma- 
ry? wheré’s mother?” Fanny’s mother 
was gone out for awalk. William brought 
his hammer and some nails, and nailed 
the great sheet to the wall. It almost 
covered one end of the play-room. 

“There,” said he, ‘‘is the great ele- 
phant, Columbus; and another elephant, 
and a white bear from Nova Zembla, 
and a rhinoceros from Africa, and a royal 
tiger from Bengal; and O! Fanny! O! 
Mary ! there is a giraffe from the Him- 
maleh mountains.” Mary declared that 
she must go to see the giraffe, she had 
never seen agiraffe. Just then, the black 
cook put her head into the play-room 
door; ‘If master William and Miss Fan- 
ny wants to see the caravan, they had 
better go to the front piazza.” 

Fanny jamped and knocked over half 
her doll’s furniture, and crushed one arm 
chair all to pieces, but she did not mind 
it. They were in time to see the first 
car, and to hear the distant notes from 
the band of musicians who were playing 
on the'top. ‘*O! here is the telescope,” 
said William, ‘and it is screwed exactly 
right; how lucky. There are six large 
white horses to the first car, and their 
harness is all trimmed with scarlet ; and 
the musicians have a clarionet, and a 
trombone, and a violin, and a bass-drum; 
look, quick, Mary!” Mary looked, and 
she said she could see the faces of the 
men as plainly as if they had been stand- 
ing near her. Car after car continued to 
go slowly past till the children got tired 
of watching and counting. Then they 
saw two great, moving masses which Wil- 
liam said were the elephants covered all 
over with canvass. Fanny became im- 
patient to see her mother, but Harry had 
told the cook that Mrs. Allwyn had sent 
to say that she should not be back till din- 
ner time; and it wanted two full hours 
of dinner time. ‘O dear,” exclaimed 
Fanny, “what shall we do? two long 
hours to dinner time !” 

William smiled and asked Fanny if she 
remembered the day that Mary came. 
Fanny smiled, and she begged William 
to think of something that they could do 
that would interest them. William said 
that Jem Brace was sick, and that he had 
heard his mother wishing she had some 
currants, to make him some acid, cooling 
drink. Fanny ran for a basket, and they 
all went to the garden and began to pick 
currants. When they had filled the bas- 
ket, they carried it over to Mrs. Brace’s; 
and Jem was so glad to see them, and so 
thankful for the currants, and he felt so 
much refreshed when Fanny had squeez- 
ed some of the juice into a tumbler of cold 
water, and had mixed a little sugar with 
it, und he had drunk it, that they were 
very glad they had thought of the cur- 
rants. Lucy Brace teok Mary and Fan- 





ny into the back yard to look at some 
rabbits, while William amused Jem by 
reading him two or three little stories. 
They were surprised when they got home, 
to find their father and mother there, 
and dinner on the table. Fanny told_her 
mother about Jem Brace, and her mother 
said that she would send him a pot of 
currant jelly. 

While they were eating their pudding, 
the children asked permission to go to 
see the Caravan. Mrs. Allwyn thought 
that William might go with his father or 
Harry; but she was afraid that it would 
not be a proper place for the litte girls; 
there would be so many low people there. 
Fanny and Mary looked very.blank at 
this. Mr. Allwyn said that he thought it 
a very rational curiosity ; and that if Mrs. 
Allwyn would go with the little girls, he 
did not see any impropriety in their go- 
ing. Mrs. Allwyn was glad her husband 
thought so, and she said she wished to see 
the animals herself; so at three o’clock, 
the carriage came -to the door, and they 
all set off, a very merry party. 

*““O, what a beautiful pavillion! what 
an elegant flag! what crowds of people !” 
cried the children. But when they had 
entered, they stood gazing in wonder and 
admiration. The immense size of the 
elephant, the scaly armor of the rhinoce- 
ros, the stately beauty of the giraffe, the 
haughty composure of the lion, the splen- 
dor and fierceness of the Bengal tiger, 
the savage ferocity of the polar bear ;— 
for a long time the children could not 
speak, they could do nothing but gaze. 
When they did find their tongues, how- 
ever, there was talking enough. ‘Do 
look at the eyes of that tiger, and at the 
dark red color about his horrid mouth!” 
‘‘ What does that great white bear keep 
moving about so for? and why do they 
put those large Jumps of ice in his cage?” 
*¢ What a beautiful color the lion is, and 
what an elegant mane he has. See, 
there is a little girl putting her hand upon 
him through the bars.” ‘* Just come this 
way and look at the camel; I think he is 
one of the most curious animals there is 
here.” ‘In a minute; I cannot leave 
the giraffe, yet, -” Just see those 
monkeys ; how like a little old man, that 
one looks !” 

Fanny’s mother thought it was best to 
go to each cage in succession, and stay 
long enough to observe the most striking 
peculiarities of the different animals ; and 
she pointed out what she thought most 
remarkable about each, to the children. 
She told them to observe how every an- 
imal had been fitted by Providence, for 
the climate and other circumstances of 
the country which it wastoinhabit. She 
called their attention to the large, soft 
feet of the elephant, so well suited tothe 
level, sandy plains of the East; the cu- 
rious construction of his trunk, which was 
as useful to him as a hand and arm would 
have been. That he and the camel being 
beasts of burden, were without a covering 
of wool or fur which would only have 
incommoded them in the hot countries 
in which they lived; while the animals 
from the frozen regions of the north were 
thickly coated with fur. She showed 
them how the armor of the rhinoceros, 
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and the strength and agility of the tiger, 
would enable them to cope with the ele-~ 
phant in the forests where they ran wild 
together; how the slender legs and long 
neck of the giraffe made it easy for him 
to escape from his pursuers, and to feed 
upon the delicate leaves and fruit of 
trees, &c., &e. 

The children were almost as much 
amused with the company as they were 
with the animals. ‘They saw a great ma- 
ny odd dresses, and.beard a great many 
expressions that sounded very droll to 
them. Mary felt disposed to laugh at 
some of the little girls that had come in 
from the country to see, the show, but 
William and Fanny looked kindly. and 
good-naturedly at them. One poor little 
boy who had a hump on his back, was so 
short that he could hardly see. William 
made room for him to come and stand in 
front of himself and Fanny, and his moth- 
er thanked them with tears in her eyes. 

There was to be a pony-race with mon- 
kies for riders, and the keeper of the 
rhinoceros, who had sat on the top of his 
car observing the children, beckoned to 
Fanny to come with her companions, and 
he would help them up tothe place where- 
he was sitting. Fanny felt a little queer 
at finding herself so near the rhinoceros; 
but the keeper told her there was no dan- 
ger, and they had a fine place to see the 
pony race which went off with shouts of 
laughter. 

There was one tent in which they were 
singing comic songs, and another in which 
there was an exhibition of wax work. 
Mrs. Allavyn did not take the children to 
hear Jim Crow and My Long-tailed Blue, 
or to see the negro dance; but they went 
to see the wax-work. There was Mrs. 
Trollope, and Colonel. Crockett, and 
Queen Victoria, and the Sleeping Beau- 
ty, and the Babes in the Wood, and a 
great many other figures. Fanny could 
hardly leave the Babes in the Wood. 
She actually wept at seeing the little 
things lying with their arms around each 
other, and their lips and fingers stained 
as if with blackberries. “But it was al- 
most night, and her father said it was 
time to go. 

After tea, William read accounts of all 
the animals they had seen, and his father 
and mother told a great many curious 
anecdotes of the sagacity of animals. 
But it was scarcely half past eight o’clock 
when Fanny said she was so tired and 
sleepy that she must goto bed. Mary 
looked pale and weary too, and William 
could scarcely keep his eyes open. “I 
wonder what is the matter with us all,” 
said Fanny. 

“You have had too much pleasure, my 
dear. Nothing is so fatiguing as excite- 
ment.” 

“Good night, mother.” 


“Good night, my dears.” S.S. A. 
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LITTLE ELLEN 5 
Or, she hath done what she could. 

There was once a little girl, four years 
and a half old, a scholar in the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell’s Infant School, England, 
who tried to help the missionaries. One 
evening her father took her to a mission- 
ary meeting, where she heard a great 
deal about the poor black children in 
heathen lands, who had never heard of 
a happy heaven, or a “ dreadful hell.” 

At these meetings there is generally a 


is. Let me try to explain it to you. It 
is a round jar, or bottle, made of earthen 
ware, and closed all round except one 
small hole at the top, through which the 
money is slipped, in putting it in, but 
through which it cannot be easily got out 
again. This is a missionary bottle. 

Ellen got her missionary bottle, and 
regularly each week she put into it a 
penny, which her father gave her to spend 
in any way she pleased. She did not 
live to gather many pennies; in about 
three months she fell sick and died. And 
quite happy was she to die, for, young as 
she was, she knew in whom she had be- 
lieved; and happy as she was in being 
her father’s darling, she rejoiced to think 
that she had another Father, a Father 
who is in heaven, of whom she often 
used to say so simply, “* OI do love him; 
I do love God Almighty.” And why 
should not a little child love God Al- 
mighty? Does not the good Shepherd 
love even the youngest and the tenderest 
of his little lambs? And if He, the great 
and glorious God Almighty, loves a little 
child, who can forbid a little child to love 
him again? When Ellen died, there 
were found in hes missionary bottle fifteen 
pence, being thirteen pence for the thir- 
teen weeks she lived after she had the 
bottle, and two pence more, which, I be- 
lieve, some kind friend had given her, 
and she had added it to her little store. 
1 must also tell you, that Ellen’s bottle 
was adorned with a great many texts of 
Scripture, which she had pasted all round 
it; and after her death, her father, who 
keeps this bottle as a memorial of his lit- 
tle daughter, pasted upon it, just above 
the money hole, this short text: 

‘‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


Would not each of you, my dear chil- 
dren, like to have a missionary box, or a 
missionary bottle, and try to “do what 
you can” for Jesus, who hath loved you? 
It is true you can gather only a small 
sum, but God accepts and blesses the lit- 
tle, as well as the large sums, if they are 
cheerfully given from real love to Him. 

[Ex. Paper. 
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THE NURSERY. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HENRIETTA AND LOUISA GODFRY. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Henrietta and Louisa Godfry were sis- 
ters. Their birth-days were within 22 
months of each other, and for fourteen 
years they had never been separated from 
each other for more than a week or two. 
Wherever one was invited the other was 
them ‘the inseparable two,” and they 
always considered themselves as_ such. 
Under these circumstances it would have 
been expected that they would live to- 
gether in perfect harmony; but sad to 
relate such was not the case. They were 
|not in the room together ten minutes be- 
fore they would deem some speech or ac- 
tion of one a sufficient reason to com- 
|mence a dispute. I was an inmate of 
their family for some time, and have 
| therefore heard many of their contentious, 
| and taunting speeches, (full as many as I 
, wish to,) and with the hope that their 
| example will cause others to shun the 
| path they trod, and endeavor to correct 








sure to go also, as most people called} 


long table set out, on which are ranged | entirely, the fault, or faults, to which 
all the missionary boxes; and after the | each one is addicted, I shall here insert 
speaking is over, these boxes are opened, | two conversations that I overheard, which 


and the money counted. 

Well, when the time for opening them 
came, Ellen’s father took her in his arms, 
and held her up above the heads of the 
other people, in order that she might see 
all that was going on; and, when the 
boxes were unlocked, and one after an- 
other their sparkling treasures were pour- 
ed out upon the table, little Ellen was ex- 
céedingly delighted ; and when she got 
chome, she said to her father, ‘‘ Father me 
want a missionary box.” Her father told 


took place a short time after my acquain- 
tance with the Godfrys. 

‘Oh Miss Maynard is coming next 
week to alter over, and cut some new 

| dresses for us,” said Louisa to Henrietta 
| as they sat together on a stone, under a 
jlofty elm tree, in Mr. Godfry’s front 
yard. 

*¢] shall have her first, I declare I will,” 
continued Louisa, for you know you have 
had her before me, both of the last two 
times she has been here and ”"— 








her he could not afford to buy hera mis-| ‘* No you shall not either,” interrupted the religious society called « 
sionary box, but,” said he, ‘1 will buy|her sister, «I am the oldest and more- who, when speaking to only one persoy 
you a missionary bottle.” Now perhaps lover have two dresses more than you to use the singular pronouns ‘thou, thee? 
you don’t know what a mjssionary bottle|be made over; now I do declare you and “thy,” instead of their pluralg 


— not have your own way this time,” 
'and off she ran to ask her mother about 
it. But she was induced by Louisajg ur- 
gent request to return to her, and ‘hear 
the conclusion of her speech. 

**Now listen to me a few moments. 
You know that next week will be your 
turn to assist mother, and therefore you 
should be willing to, as long as you can, 
so when my dresses are finished, you shall 
have her, and I will take your place in 
the nursery; now is not that fair.” 

‘* No I shall not consent to that at all. 
I am determined to get off from my work 
if I can, and you see if [I do not succeed;” 
.“od with this remark she ran into the 
garden to pluck some flowers, for the 
vase in the parlor. I will not mention 
here the other conversations I heard re- 
specting the same Miss Maynard; suf- 
fice it to say that Henrietta was sick with 
the measles soon after. 

‘* Please to let me play alittle while on 
the guitar,” said Louisa to Henrietta one 
charming day in June, as they sat in the 
same place before spoken of. 

‘“‘No, you are not going to touch it; 
Eliza said I might take it on condition 
that I would not let it go out of my hands. 
I promised, and therefore I cannot let you 
have it,”’ answered the selfish Henrietta. 

‘‘ That is too bad,” replied Louisa, “1 
do not believe she meant me, for I played 
on it an hour yesterday, when she was in 
the room with me, and I know she would 
let me take it now if she was here.” 

‘I suppose she would if she was here; 
you could ask her, but as she is not, you 
shall not touch it without her full per- 
mission.” 

Glancing her eye at the house she ob- 
served Eliza and myself sitting at an 
open window, with our eyes directed to- 
wards them. She immediately came to 
|us and repeated the conversation we had 
‘previously heard. Of course full permis- 
| ston was granted, and she returned to her 
rsistor with her face beaming with pleas- 
jure. 

Would time permit, I could give num- 





where a quarrel was made so easily—but 
enough has already been said to show 
how foolish and wicked it is for children 
to live such a contentious life. 


C. E. A. 
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ELIZABETH. 


A TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


There was once a little girl, whose 
name was Elizabeth . She had an 
excellent father and mother, who careful- 
ly instructed her in her duty ; they taught 
her to fear God and keep his command- 
ments, and to seek the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Little Elizabeth was a very 
merry frolicsome child, and although she 
sometimes sincerely desired to be good, 
yet she often did wrong from inattention 
to the advice of her parents and the re- 
proofs of her conscience. 

One day, when Elizabeth was between 
seven and eight years of age, she was 





lowing were the circumstances which led 
her to commit so great a fault. Her fa- 
ther liked to see her hair growing in its 
natural way, simply parted in the middle, 
and hanging down on the back of her 
neck. At this time, it had become fash- 
ionable for children’s hair to be cut short, 
and Elizabeth was mortified at having 
her hair longer than that of her school- 
fellows; so she determined to cut it, and 
availed herself of the opportunity for ef- 
fecting her purpose one morning when 
her father and mother went out to spend 
the day. She mounted a table, on which 
she knelt before a looking-glass, and then 
with a pair of scissors, which she had 
taken from a work-basket, she cut her 
hair in a way which she considered be- 
coming. 





berless instances similar to the above, | 


guilty of telling an untruth, and the fol-| 


Friends} 


? 


you” and “your.” When Elizabe 
rose the next morning, her father ap 
|mother kissed her, and she was very gla 
to see them at home again; but her fy 
ther, when he had kissed her, looked ear 
nestly at her, and said with surprise 
“This child’s hair has been cut. My 
dear, hast thou been cutting thy own 
hair?” Elizabeth blushed, and said 
‘No, father.”” **Who has been cutting 
it then?” ** Nobody, father.” « Some 
body mu&t have cut it. When was jt 
done?” *T' don’t know, father.” 


Now, her father saw plainly that this 
was not true, and he said very serious| 
to her, “* My dear, thou art not speaking 
the truth; go directly up stairs into thy 
room, and wait there till thy mother and 
I come to thee.” Elizabeth did not a. 
\tempt to justify herself, but went away 
immediately as her father desired. Her 
breakfast was carried to her, and she re. 
mained alone. 


When sitting by herself in her cham. 
ber, Elizabeth’s feelings were uncomfor. 
| table, for she had an accusing conscience; 
but she was hungry and ate her break. 
‘fast, and endeavored with all her might 
to drive away her painful thoughts. At 
jlength, she heard footsteps on the stairs, 
The door was opened, and in walked her 
| father and mother, the former with a Bi. 
ible in his hand. They quietly sat down, 
-and desired her to stand before them. 
Her father then said solemnly, “I am 








very sorry to find that my little Elizabeth 
| has so far departed from what she knows 
to be right, as to dare to tell a falsehood.” 
“‘ Yes,” said her mother, “it is indeeda 
sad thing that a child, brought up with 
'so much care as she has been, should act 
‘thus. I had hoped better things of her; 
she little knows the pain of mind she has 


| : 
occasioned us.” 


| Elizabeth had endeavored to stand un- 
;moved; but the words of her parents 
softened her heart, and her tears now 
| flowed abundantly ; her mother also shed 
jtears. Her father then opened the Bible, 
reminding her that it contained the words 
| of God himself. He then read impress- 
lively: ‘Lying lips are abomination to 
the Lord,” Proy. xii. 22: then turning to 
another text, he read, ‘** All liars shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone; which is the 
second death,” Rev. xxi. 8. He then 
spoke very solemnly of that heavenly 
kingdom into which nothing but purity 
and holiness can ever enter, and added, 
“How awful would it be to have the 
'gates closed against us!” Her mother 
‘then said, “* When we rebel against the 
truth, we resist and grieve the Holy 
fers. It has often been explained to 
Elizabeth that this Holy Spirit is one 
with the Father and the Son; and there- 
‘fore, in this resistance, she has resisted 
‘and rebelled against God. Oh that she 
|may sincerely repent, and never more be 
guilty of deviating from the truth!” 


Her father then read the history of 
Ananias and Sapphira, which shows the 
awful consequences of deceit and lying. 
Elizabeth’s father and mother then told 
her they felt too deeply grieved to be an- 
gry, and they earnestly entreated her to 
seek forgiveness of her heavenly Father, 
who hears in heaven, his dwelling-place, 
and forgives the iniquity of the penitent 
sinner; and we shall not seek in vain if 
we ask fyr pardon forthe sake of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who shed 
his precious blood for the remission of 
sins, and who ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us; for he himself said to his 
disciples, ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you,” 
John xvi. 23. 

They desired her to remain in that 
room till they should allow her to mix 
with the rest of the family, from whom 
she must be separated for a time, as her 
offence required punishment, and they 











Elizabeth’s parents were members of 


wished to impress her mind so strongly 
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with the sinfulness of lying, that she 
might never forget it. ‘They gave the 
Bible to her, desiring her to read certain 
chapters, and then they left the room. 
Her dinner was sent to her, and after she 
had read, and reflected on what she had 
read, and spent much time in sorrow and 
weeping, her father and mother paid her 
another visit, and as soon as she had 
taken her supper, which was brought up 
to her, she was desired to go to bed. 
Her mother told her that she must not 
sleep with her sister as usual, but in an- 
other room, as she could not be consider- 
ed a suitable companion for her sister. 
Poor little Elizabeth dared not offer to 
kiss her parents, but retired silently to 
her little lonely bed, and there she sigh- 
ed and wept till her pillow was wet with 
her tears. She felt truly sorry for her 
fault, and after beseeching her heavenly 
Father to forgive her, she fell fast asleep, 
and did not wake till it was time to rise. 
Instead of joyfully meeting her parents 
as usual, she almost dreaded to see them; 
and when at length she came into their 
presence, they desired her to go again 
into her room. Here she spent. the 
greater part of the day ina similar man- 
ner to the preceding day, reflecting on 
her conduct, and listening to the occa- 
sional instructions of her parents, when 
they came into the room for the purpose 
of performing their duty towards her. 
Some who read this little narrative 
may think that two days of confinement 
and correction were more than sufficient 
for even so grave an offence; but let 
them attend to what Elizabeth's parents 
said to her on this subject. Her mother 
said, with a look of concern and com- 
passion, ‘*My dear child, we are very 
sorry to deprive thee of play and other 
pleasures; but as parents we are bound 
to reprove and punish thee for what is 
evil in thy conduct; and we are desirous 
that this painful circumstance should im- 
press thee so deeply that it may never be 
forgotten.” Her father added, “* When 
Elizabeth is grown up, she will see that 
we studied her best interest, and were 


pression which may be made on her 
mind, by too soon returning to her usual 
employments and amusements.” Eliza- 
beth’s' mind assented to what they said, 
and she felt thankful that she was blessed 
with parents wo thus watched over her. 

Just before tea-time, her father and 
mother came again, and told her they 
hoped she had sincerely repented of her 
error, and that they freely forgave her 
for the distress she had occasioned them. 
“But,” said her father, ‘‘ remember we 
are not able to forgive sins; forgiveness 
can be obtained only from Him whose 
law thou hast broken. I trust thou hast 
sought for pardon, and I sincerely hope 
thou wilt never again offend thy heaven- 
ly Father, by uttering a falsehood.” 
Elizabeth was much affected by the kind 
and solemn words of her parents. They 
then both kissed her most affectionately, 
and told her she should go down stairs to 
tea; but her mother desired her to re- 
main in the room a few minutes, that she 
might first go and prepare her brothers 
and sisters to receive her kindly. 

Her father and mother then went down, 
and the latter desired the other children 
to be kind to Elizabeth, and never to re- 
proach her with her misconduct, or‘even 
remind her of it. When Elizabeth went 
down, they all looked kindly at her; and 
after tea, they enjoyed a game of play 
together before bed-time ; and that night 
she had the pleasure of sleeping with her 
sister as usual. 

Elizabeth never lost the recollection of 
what she felt on those two days of sorrow; 
and the tender kindness of her mother in 
requesting the other children not to re- 
mind her of it, made a deep impression 
on her mind. Very often, after she grew 


RELIGION. 








PIOUS CHILDREN IN CANADA. 


The following isan extract from the Report 
of the Foreign Evangelical Society, just pub- 
lished. The children referred to reside in Mil- 
ton woods, Canada. 

Accustomed to hear their parents curse 
and swear, they did the same; but when 
they saw them abandon their profaneness 
and begin to sing the praises of God, they 
imitated them in this also, and met to- 
gether to sing hymns. When they heard 
their parents confess their sins in the 
meetings, and weep and entreat for par- 
dun, they also were led to the reflection 
that they had sinned; and frequently 
some of them, from six to twelve years of 
age, rose in our assemblies, and confess- 
ed they were great sinners, and entreat- 
ed those present to pray for them that, 
to use their own expression, they * might 
become the children of God.” Some 
who were careless and trifling, ridiculed 
such, but they were immediately reproy- 
ed ina decided manner by their little 
companions. One of them, in a moment 
of self-examination, recollected that six 
months previous, he had purloined a fish- 
ing-line trom one of his companions; he 
set out at once to restore it to him, and to 
ask his forgiveness. One little boy, 
named Cyprian, six years of age, who 
had already acquired the wretched habit 
of swearing and playing cards daily with 
his brothers, having heard trom M. Cote 


“Take them, sir; 1 do not wish to play 
cards any more, but to learn to read the 
Bible and to sing good hymns.” M. C. 
was much affected at this, as a striking 
illustration of that passage of Scripture, 
** Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise.” 

An orphan, named Julia, twelve years 
of age, meeting, two or three years since, 
after the death of her father, a man who 
knew how to read but imperfectly, beg- 
ged him to teach her the alphabet. He 
did so; and the child, withont any fur- 
ther assistance, learned to spell and read 
intelligibly in one winter. ‘I'he first time 
she heard brother Baudin speak of the 
gospel, her mind and heart were opened 
to receive it in love. She procured and 
carefully read the New ‘Testament; and 
for a long time she was the only reader 
among several of the families occupying 
one of the groups of cabins in these 
woods. 
er’s cabin to hear her read .the gospel, 
which she explained, as far as she un- 
derstood it, and related to them what 
God had done for her soul. Last sum- 


going on there, came into the woods and 
spent some days, to discourage or intimi- 
date those who desired to know and obey 
the word of God. Julia followed him 
from cabin to cabin, opposed him in his 
efforts, and repeated to the inmates many 
of the texts of Scripture which expose 
and condemn the errors of Popery. Her 
mother, who doated on her child, and 
was delighted with her pious reading and 
conversation, became alarmed at the men- 
aces which the curate pronounced against 
her. She restrained her in her course, 
and wished to destroy her New Testa- 
ment; but Julia persisted in keeping it, 
until some months after, she had the hap- 
piness of seeing her mother undeceived, 
and brought by grace to the Saviour’s 
cross. Her daughter has taught her to 
read, and she now praises God for the 
blessing he has bestowed on her in her 
child. Julia is strongly attached to the 
school; and, that she might be able to 
attend it during the winter, she has la- 
bored all summer in raising buckwheat 
for her own sustenance while engaged in 
her studies. She has lived entirely on 
this in the house of a relative near the 





up, she remembered the fault she com- 
mitted in her childhosd, and always felt 
that she had cause to bless God for the 
care her father and mother took to im- 
press on her young mind a dread of de- 


school. Her little stock is exhausted, 
and she is now about entering into an en- 
gagement for the summer as a servant, 
in order to earn food enough to sustain 





parting from the truth.—S. S. Journal. 


her at school during the next winter. 


Her brother, two years younger than 
herself, and whom she has taught to read, 
pursues the same course. He loves the 
gospel, and he also raised some buckwheat 
to support himself at school during the 
winter, as his mother is too poor to main- 
tain him. He also is about to engage in 
labour, in order to replenish his stock 
for the same purpose. Having heard 
lately that one of his uncles who knew 
not how to read, was to meet two priests, 
he begged leave to accompany him ; and, 
in anticipation of the interview, he selec- 
ted a great number of passages in the 
gospel to repeat to the curates. They 
railed against the Bible and Christians ; 
but this little boy fearlessly replied to 
them, and read to them in a loud voice, 
numerous texts which directly contradict- 
ed theirassertions. This greatly enraged 
them. After they had withdrawn, he 
said to his uncle, “If all the priests are 
like these, they are not worth the pains 
which I have taken in selecting the pas- 
sages I read to them.” 








MORALITY. 








COST OF FIGHT AMONG CHILDREN. 


Children often fight at the expense of 
their clothes, which are frequently torn 
and injured. But this is of little account, 
compared to other losses. Children are 
not unfrequently maimed and crippled 
for life, in quarrels originating in the most 





‘trifling circumstances. 
that ** cards” were a fruitful source of, 
sin, brought his pack to him, saying, | trivial as that of taking a piece of bread, 
snatching an Atlas, shutting and holding 


The neighbors met at her moth- | 


mer a priest, having heard of what was | 


Sometimes a 
fight costs them their lives. Things as 


;a gate in fun, of calling another nick 


|names, or of ordering others about, have 


| occasioned the loss of a limb, or even of 
life, to children. 


ALVAH, MICHAEL, AND THE BALL-CLUB. 


These two boys were brothers; Alvah 
twelve, Michael nine years old. They 
generally lived together as happily as 
/most brothers do. But, sometimes they 
‘would quarrel; and when they did get 
| angry with each other, they were very fu- 
tisus’and reckless of each other’s limbs 
land lives. ‘Their parents were very un- 
| easy at times, lest in a fit of anger one 
should kill the other. Much they talked 
ito them, and warned them against anger, 
and against striking each other with fists 
;and clubs, and throwing stones at each 
| other. The boys, when not in anger, 
appeared loving and kind, and would 
promise not to strike and throw stones at 
each other. 

One day, they were earnestly engaged 
Michael had the club, 
Alvah 
caught it—at least he said he did, and de- 
clared it was his turn to knock it. Mi- 
chael said he did not catch it, but that he 
| wanted to cheat, and should not have the 
clubs Alvah said he would have it. 

The if, struggling for the 
y grew angry, sgiing tor 


' 





;in a game of ball. 


jand had just knocked the ball. 


club. Then Michael started to run with 
it. Alvah caught a stone and threw it at 
him. The stone flew, as if winged with 


the wrath and fury of him who threw it, 
and struck Michael on the knee. It cut 
a deep hole right on the joint. In a lit- 
tle while, the wound became painfully 
sore, and Michael soon lost the use of his 
leg:~ In time, it turned to a white swell- 
ing; and the leg had to be cut off above 
the knee, to save his life. 

All this pain and suffering, and maim- 
ing for life, merely to decide who should 
knock a ball! Michael lost his leg to 
defend his right to keepa ball-club! For 
this trivial cause, Alvah inflicted on his 
dear brother unspeakable suffering, and 
made him a helpless cripple for life. 
This*was a costly fight, and for a worth- 
less object.—A Kiss for a Blow. 





A SWORD AND GUN FOUNDRY. 


to Horatio, ‘there is a foundry, where 
arms are made for the United States. 
Many workmen are employed in it. I 
once visited that town to lecture on peace. 
Said I to one of the workmen— 





“In Millbury, Massachusetts,” said I ; 


‘‘ How can you pretend to be a follow- 
er of the Prince of Peace, and to pray 
jand act for peace, while you get your 
living by making swords and guns to kill 
-men ?” 

“Do you think,” said he, ‘that it is 
wrong for me to pursue this business, and 
that 1 ought to quit it?” oh 

“Yes, I do,” said I. ‘* Either cease 
to pray for peace, or stop making guns 
jand swords.” 

** Why?” he asked. 

“Why, see!” said I. ‘You make a 
sword to-day, and go home at night and 
pray that all the swords may be beaten 
into ploughshares! Then to-morrow you 
go to your chopand make another sword, 
and at night you pray that it may be beat- 
enup. So you go on—making swords 
and guns by day, and prayiag that they 
may be beaten up by night! You might 
as well pray that all drunkenness might 
cease, and then get your living by making 
and selling rum, and getting all around 
you drunk! Ought you not to stop pray- 
ing for peace, or stop making weapons 
of war?” 

‘-T lo not see but I must,” said he. 

‘*‘ Now,” said I to Horatio, after I had 
finished the story of the foundry, ‘do you 
see that captain exercising his men? 
What does he wish them to go through 
those maneeuvress for?” 

‘To prepare them to fight,” said Ho-~ 
ratio, ‘* when war comes.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘that captain I know, 
and have heard him pray that men may 
learn war no more! But see how he is 
teaching them to make war! Hear him 
say, “‘ Shoulder arms !” “ Present arms!” 
‘* Make ready !” “ ‘Take aim !” “ Fire!” 
Now while he is going through these 
manceuvres, and teaching them to fight, 
do you think he could pray that men may 
learn war no more 2” 

‘It don’t look as if he could,” said 
Horatio. 

**Look at these trainers,” said I. 
‘““They are studying how to kill their 
brothers and sisters. This is the object 
of all trainings. There are twelve thou- 
sand men in the United States, one hun- 
dred thousand in England, two hundred 
thousand in France, five hundred thousand 
in Russia, one million in China, and on 
the whole earth more than twenty million, 
whose sole business is to study how to 
kill men, women, and children! Others 
have to maintain them, and pay them 
wages for learning and practising this 
dreadful trade. It is the soldier’s trade 
that fills the world with pirates and mur- 
derers. If men would not claim a right 
to kill each other, and would regard each 
others’ persons as sacred and inviolable, 
there never would be any robbers, or 
murderers, or pirates. But, so long as 
men claim a right to outrage and kill one 
another, the earth will be filled with vio- 
lence and blood. 

**Now, Horatio, when you see sol- 
diers training, do not think about the 
music, the feathers, the cockades, the 
epaulets, and the gay dress; but think 
what they are training for. Think that 
they are studying how to kill men, wo- 
men, and children, and that they will kill 
them when they think it necessary. 
Think how many poor children they are 
studying to make orphans, and how many 
millions of bodies they will tear in pieces. 
Think of all these things, and you will 
never want to go to a training, nor td 
look at trainers.—J0. 





PINCHING AND THUMPING. 


In a visit to the Asylum, I said to one 
of the boys— 

*‘ Joseph, what made you angry?” 

‘Peter pinched me,” said he. 

“Did it do you any good to thump 
him?” I asked. 

‘*¢ Yes sir,’ said he, “ for a little while.” 

“Why did you thump him?” IJ asked. 

‘Because he ‘pinched me, and that 
made me angry,” said he. 

“Then you thumped him merely ‘to 
please your anger,” said I. 

*s Yes, sir,” said he. 
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“After you thumped: him,” said I, | 


“and your anger had all gone out of you 
in the thump you gave him, how did you 
feel ?” 

‘* I wished I had not thumped him quite 
so hard,”’ said he. 

“Why?” I asked. 

[should not have been so sorry,” 
said Joseph. 

“Why did you feel sorry at all ?” 

‘¢ Because,” said he, “I was afraid I 
thumped him too hard.” 

** What if you did?” I asked. 
should that make you sorry?” 

‘* Because,” said he, ‘1 did not know 
but I hurt him more than he did me.” 

«« Next time, then,”’ said I, ** when any 
one pinches you, I hope you will not 
thump him at all. Then you will not be 
sorry. Then you will not ask whether 
you have hurt him more than he did you; 
for you will not hurt him any. It will 
save you a great many sorry feelings, and 
prevent others from pinching you.”—Zb. 


“ Why 











EDITORIAL. 











MANNER OF CARRYING BURDENS AT 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


We have lately made our young readers ac- 


| 





quainted with a number of interesting facts re- 
specting the natives of the Sandwich Islands— 
thear worship of idols and superstitious customs, 
and their savage and degraded condition before 
the Missionaries carried to them the blessed 
gospel, &c. We give above a picture which 
shows one of their awkward’ customs, when they 
were in their heathenish, ignorant condition— 
before they had been taught any of the arts and 
conveniences of civilization. The picture re- 
presents two men carrying a pig, slung ona 
pole, and supported on their. shoulders. This 
was the way in which they used to carry all their 
burdens; and frequently they carried very 
heavy burdens a great distance. It was not 
uncommon for them to have large callous swell- 
ings on their shoulders and backs, occasioned 
by the poles resting upon their naked bodies. 
When the white people began to trade with the 
Sandwich Islanders, they received sandal wood 
in return for the rich goods and luxuries which 
they carried, The sandal wood was obtained 
from the valleys and almost inaccessible moun- 
tains of the interior; and so strongly were the 
poor natives tempted to possess the gaudy things 
which the foreigners displayed to them, that 
they would go both men and women, a long 
distance to the mountains, and bring back such 
heavy loads, that bythe time they reached the 
sea-side the blood would run from their shoul- 
dets. 

The chiefs were accustomed to have atten- 
dants who carried them about in a sort of litter 
which four of them bore upon their shoulders, 
This mode of conveyance was called manele ; 
but in consequence of a circumstance which 
once occurred, it became unfashionable. A 
very large, fat chief; named Kauai, was remark- 
able for being very cross ‘and unkind, and cruel 
to'his carriers; and he would compel them to 
carry him up and down the steepest hills—and 
the harder and ‘more difficult they found it to get 
along with their heavy load, the more satisfac- 
tion the fat and crabbed old chief took in the 
ride. One day his carriers determined to ‘be 
revenged upon their hard-hearted master, and 
coming to a very steep precipice, they purpose- 











ly tumbled him over headlong and killed him— | set his feet upon a rock.” 


He became a new 


which put an end to the custom of riding the man; and is now a ruling elder in one of tne 


chiefs in that way. 

These natives, of course, knew nothing of | 
wheelbarrows, handcarts, wagons, and the va- | 
rious other easy modes of carrying burdens | 
which we know, and which have now been | 
taught them. How would they be surprised, 
even now, to see the immense loads which are 
whirled along upon our railroads by a steam 
engine! When Capt. Cook first visited the 
Sandwich Islands, he left there a sledge, which 
be had carried from the Northwest Coast. The 
natives worshipped it as a god, and deposited it 
jn a temple—annually carrying it in procession 
from one temple to another, to collect offerings 
for the priests. 

—-——— 

MASON STREET SABBATH SCHOOL. 


This School, which is the oldest in Boston’ 
celebrated its 25th Anniversary on the 21st ult. 
A large attendance of Parents and friends of the 
institution, manifested, as on similar occasions, 
their deep interest in its welfare. After recita- 
tions of Scripture, singing and prayer, two 
pieces were spoken by scholars, one of which 
was as follows :— 

THE PLACE FOR WILLIE AND ME. 
When the light of the Sabbath comes driving 


away 
The mist from the moun.ain, the cloud frora the 


sky 

And the birds warble clear in the tree-top at play, 

And the air full of perfume, floats temptingly by; 

There’s beauty on earth, there’s beauty in heaven‘ 

And beauty where ocean’s bright ripples are given: 

But roving through fields, or sports by the sea, 

Are not the sole pleasures of Willie and me. 

In the chime of the bells, as it rolls from the tower, 

There's a sound pealing out, that Ll love more 
than all, 

For it tells me again of the heart-cherished hour, 

When teachers and children come forth at the call; 

They come from the hill, they come from the 
valley, 

They come from the street,the wharf and the alley, 

With love on each brow, each happy heart free, 

And meet in the schvol room with Willie and me. 

There we meet the dear Saviour, the Saviour of 
men 

Who died on the cross for our self-ruined race, 

And join in the prayer responding Amen, 

And singing and chanting resounds tough thre 
place, 

God's spirit too comes, his presence revealing, 

Peace sweetly whispering where tears are down 
stealing, 

Holy angels do bend such places to see, 

Sure this is the place for dear Willie and me. 

May these our bright Sabbaths so pleasantly past, 

Be means of our good down to life's latest day. 

Yes, of laying up treasure that-ever shall last, 

‘Though ali that is mortal shall crumbie away, 

We'll come from the hill, we'll come trom the 
valley, 

We'll cowe from the street,the wharf and the 
alley ; ’ 

We'll come and prepare to join angels in swelling, 

Hallelujah’s of love in Gou's holy dwelling. 

Oh how happy this thought! yes, true may it be 

Of all who are present, with Willie and me. 

Samuel H. Walley, Esq. the indefatigable su- 
perintendent, then made some appropriate and 
interesting Remarks, in which he stated the 
followiug fact :— 

‘* A thoughtless lad of about 14 years of age, 
was in the class of a gentleman who taught 
some 20 years ago in one of our Sabbath Schools 
in this city. 

“He was well instructed in the truths of the 
Bible; but no serious impression appeared to 
be made on his mind. He removed, after sev- 
eral years, to New York, and soon became a 
Unitarian. But he did not long remain there. 
He slid down, in the natural way, to Universal- 
ism, and soon threw off all religion. Hé be- 
came dissipated, and at length went on to the 
stage, and took ‘some of the inferior parts 
All this time, however, his conscience was tell- 
ing him his course was wrong, and dangerous. 
The instructions of the Sabbath School, (as he 
has since acknowledged,) were continually -pres- 
ent to his mind. He knew they were good, 
He remembered the kindness of his instructor, 
and the faithfulness with which he had been 
taught; and he became exceedingly distressed, 
and dissatisfied with himself. He heard all 
this time some preaching, calculated to awaken 
the slumbering soul dnd he listened to it. God 
dealt with him in great mercy, and recovered him 





























| churches of the city of New York. 


“J was naming this incident one Sabbath last 
year to my school; and after the service was 
over, a gentleman who occasionally visits the 
school, and who happened to be in the room at 
that time, asked me who the young man was, 
that had been referred to, and the name of the 
teacher who had been so instrumental in hisim- 
provement? 1 told him I was happy to say he 
was the very teacher. The boy, and all the 
circumstances had entirely gone out of¥ his 
memory. 
mind, with new force and beauty, the exclama- 
tion of surprise of those who were called “ bless- 
ed” by the Saviour, in the great day. You 
remember they said, ‘When saw we thee an 
hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee 
driik; when saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in; or naked and clothed thee; or when 
saw we thee sick or in prison, and came unto 
thee 2” They, it seems, had forgotten all their 
good deeds, but the Saviour had not. If they 
had but bestowed acup of cold water only to 
the famishing, in his name, and from love to 
him, they would be remembered and rewarded 


as though these gifts had been made to himself 
in person.” 





VARIETY. 








The Time To Begin. 

One afternoon, in the autumn of 1839, I rode 
several miles to visit a family in the reimote part 
ef my parish. ‘Lhe mother, a son and a daugh- 
ter were professedly pious. During the iier- 
view which | had with the mother, the other 
members of the tamily being absent except two 
or three quite small cnildren, various Christan 
duties were presented by one and the other, as 
subjects of conversation. At length the rela- 
tion of parents to their children was spoken of. 
‘he mother evidently felt the importance of the 
subject. She was apparently endeavoring to 
train her children for the “skies.” One ques- 
tion after another was proposed and answered. 
Among other things the duty of praying for and 
with our children was referred to. * ivirs. M.” 
inquired 1, “do you pray with your chitdren 7” 
The tear started in her eye, as she replied, * Ah 
no, sir, with my oldest donot. J know itis 
my duty to pray with all my children, and 1 am 
sensible that the influence of a mother’s prayers 
is great and lasting; but 1 have not the conti- 
dence to go forward in the performance of this 
duty. ‘Ins is just what they need; and the 
salutary effects of such an exercise would be 
felt and manifested by them, perhaps when | 
should be in my grave; but the cross is great. 
I have not resolution to take it up. We have 
no mi0rning nor evening prayers,’ continued 
she, “in our family ; and 4 never set the chairs 
about tue table to sit down and take our meals, 
but [| think of it. My husband sometimes ex- 
presses a faint hope in the Saviour, but has 
never erected the family altar. Could | take my 
four oldest children into my chamber with me, 
and there wrestle with God for them, as did the 
mother of John Newton for her son, and as [ 
trust [ now sometimes do for those little ones 
on the hearth,and for them all, when in my 
closet alone, what a blessed thing it would be.” 
Her emotions nearly stopped utterance as she 
closed this sentence. “U, that | had begun 
with my oldest children when they were smuil,” 
said she, “That is the time to begin.” Yes, 
thought [, that is the time to begin. 


[#arent’s Magazine. 
———_—_ 


Self-Taught Man. 

There is in the State of Alabama, a colored 
man of extraordinary character, who has been 
lately purchased from his master, with the view 
of sending him to Liberia as a missionary. 

The man alluded to, is a member of the 
Presbyterian church, in good and regular stand- 
ing, and has the confidence of all who knuw 
him. His wife is also a member of the same 
church. But what is remarkable in the case is, 
that he is aeclassical scholar, and wholly selt- 
taught. 

He is a blacksmith ; and it is stated on good 
authority, that he first learned the letters ot the 
alphabet, by inducing his master’s children and 
otliers, to make the letters, one at a time, on the 
door of his shop; in this way he familiarized 
himself with the letters, and their names. He 
then learned to put them together, and make 
words, and soon was able to read. He then 
commenced the study of arithmetic, and thea 
English grammar and geography. It was also 
stated that he is now able to read the Greek 
Testament with ease, has some knowledge of 
the Latin language, and even ‘commenced the 
study of the Hebrew language, but relinquished 








“from the horrible pit and the miry clay, and 


it.in consequence of’ not ‘having: suitable books. 


'Francke, published by the American Sun 
The occurrence brought home to my ; 


——_ 


He is now studying Dwight’s Theology, and 
was examined in the first volume by his pastor, 
who stated: that he stood a good examination, 
It was also stated that he is a man of devoted 
piety, and remarkable humility ;—that he stud- 
ied at night till eleven or twelve o’clock, and 
that intelligent lawyers had stated,that when eop_ 
versing with him,they felt themselves in the pres- 
ence of their equal. He is between thirty and 
thirty-five years of age. 


God Will Provide, 


The great Orphan House at Halle, in Germa- 
ny, is particuiarly described in the Life of 
School Union. ‘That good man was pelea, J 
for his trust in Providence, and among other in- 
stances of the supply of his wants is the fol- 
lowing: 
“On a certain occasion, when I was nota 
little straitened in my circumstances, I was 
walking in my garden, along a path which was 
planted on both sides with lilies, now in full 
bloom. As 1 was thinking with myself, these 
words of our Lord came into my mind: “ Con. 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow, & 
lf God so clothe the grass which is in the field 
. + + + Shall he not much more clothe you ?” & 
I determined to obey this exhortation, and said, 
mentally, “1 will, Lord, according to thy word, 
give up all anxious thoughts for the things of 
ume; but Jeave me not without assistance ; let 
it come to pass, | pray, according as ‘I'hou hast 
promised.” When 1 returned to the house, [ 
found that during my absence some money had 
been received for me; and shortly after another 
donation arrived, which quite relieved me for the 
time, and taught me, in connection with many 
similar instances, to trust in God for the fy- 
ture.”— Youth’s Friend. 
———~>—_—_ 

Authority of the Bible. 
The Rey. Adolphe Monod, in a treatise which 
we recently noticed, gives the following as an 
illustration of the benefits arising from the read- 
ing of the Bible: 

“The mother of a family was married to an 
infidel, who made a jest of religion in the pres- 
ence of his own children; yet she succeeded in 
bringing them all up in the fear of the Lord. | 
one day asked her, how she had preserved them 
from the influence of a father, whose sentiments 
were so openly opposed to her own. ‘This was 


father, I did not oppose the authority of a moth- 
er, but that of God. From their oni years, 
my children have always seen the Bible upon 
my table. This holy book has constituted the 
whole of their religious instruction. [ was si- 


propose a question? did they commit any fault? 
did they perform any good action? | opened 
the Bible, and the Bible answered, reproved, or 
encouraged them. ‘The constant reading of the 
Scriptures has alone wrought the prodigy which 
surprises you.”—S. S. T'reasury. 


D Holl 

1eED at Holliston, William F i 

Mr. James Mann aged 2 years ee 
While in perfect health, he was suddenly killed 
by a fracture of the liver, caused by being 
thrown out of a cart, the oxen having taken 
fright. Hlis sister, two years older, was thrown 
out with him, and yet was not hurt. “ One shall 
be taken and the other left.” 








POETRY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A PICTURE. 
And there the child is standing, still 
Holding the kitten’s cup of milk 
Nor e’en a drop of it will spill; 
While kitty’s back, as soft as silk, 
Rubs tenderly against her dress 
Enticing her with fond caress, 
And mewingly she seems to say, 
“Oh give me that good milk, I pray.” 
How very still the child doth stand! 
With new shoes on her little feet, 
A rattle in the other hand, 
And close beside her little seat, 
Her Indian basket on the floor; 











And she’s been promised o’er and o’er, 
How she shall pluck, in summer bright, 
Red berries, to her heart’s delight. 

The summer comes—the summer goes— 
The empty basket there doth stand. 
Comes winter with its blinding snows 
And yet the cup is in her hand. 

Still kitty with an anxious eye, 

Looks in her face imploringly ; 

Yet voice or motion there is none, 

The child still standeth like a stone. 

It is her picture! that is all 

Among her pets and playthings dear, 
And standing thus she heard a call 
‘Which softly bade her “Come up here.” 
So she departed—the berett— 

Have but this shadow of her left; 

But this they know—’twas said ‘of old 





“In Heaven their Father thty, bebpld,’ 
7 L. A.C. 











her answer: “ Because, to the authority of a. 


lent, that 1_ might allow it to speak. Did they 
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